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NiUen. Bcbnomic Development Division; Economics 
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Abstract ^ 

Both. metro anc^nonmetro areas face severe youth em- 
ployment problems. Twenty-fiye percent of the total 
U.S. labor force is comprised of youth aged 16-24; how-' 
everj youth account for 50 percent pf tiie total number 
of persons unemployed. Unemployment rates 'for metio 
and nonmetro youth are equal; however, a lower pro^" - 
portion of nonmetro youth are in the lal^r force. This 
means a lower proportion of nonmetro youth are em- ^ 
ployed. Youth employment is concentrated in :ciericar 
snfi sexvice occupa[tioAS.\Nonmetro female youth are 
likely to be employed as clerical workers when ' 
compared with metro females. However, a higher pro- 
portion of nonmetro females are classified as operative 
workers. ^ ^ 

keywords: Youth employment, Nq^etro youth, Metro 
* youth. School enrollment. Labor force par- 
ticipation of youth 
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Youth employment problems, often portrayed aa purely 
.mctro-rela£ed/are juit as pronounced in nonmctro areas. 
' Such factors as high unemployment levels, highly sea- 
sonal swings in labor force participation, and the con- * 
centration of employment opportunities in low-skilled 
occupations^ are characteristics of each. This report in- 
cludes these findings: \ 

- eUnemploymentofyw^ (1^24 years of age) 
was 1 1.7 percent for both metro and nonmctro^ 
areas in 1979^ This represented over 2 jptiKon^' 
^ unemployed metro youth and §80,000 non- 
metro youth'. ' 

' • The 1979 labor force participation rate of non-"^ 
metro youth -was about 68 percent, while the 
metro rate was slightly over 69 percent.. 

• • Vhe 1976 labor fbfcepartidpation i ate for 
youth enrolled in school was about 31 percent 
in nonmetro areas and 35 percent iii metro 
- areas. In bdth, this was l^s ttiah one-half 
rate of nonenrolled youth. * 



• Students experienced significantly higher un- _ 
employment than metro and nonmetro nbn- 
students. The 1976 unemployment rate for 
metro and nonmetro students was 22 percent 
and 17 percent, respectively. 

<f.' ■ ■ . "* ^ 

• Metro and nonmetro minority students experi- 
./enced exceptionally low rates of labor force . • 

participation in 1976, less than 20 pe^cet^t, , 
and extremely high unemployment rates, 34 
percent in nonmetro areas and 43 percent in 
metro areas. /' . 

* • Youth employment was concentrated in cler- 
ical and service occupations and accounted for 
46 percent of metro ycfuth and 36 percent of 
nonmetro yputii in 1976. 

• The wholesale and retail trade ^d the service 
industries employed over 80 percent of non- . 
metro students and over 86 percent of metro 
studtats in 1976. |^ 

' '\ ■ ' • - . \, 
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Introduction 

Metro youth labor forc^ problems are frequently high- 
lighted in the media and in policy discussions, while 
. nonmetro youth problems are often ignored.*-^ How- 
ever, their problems are ijuite similar when measured 
by uncntployment rates, the seasonal nature of tiicir 
employment, and the employment opportunities avail- 
able to each (1, ir 4, 6, S, 9) ? - 

There were 36 million persons 16-24 years old in the- 
United States in 1979. Seventy percent of these per- * 
sona resided in-metro areas and 30 percent were non- 
metro residents. At the national level, this group 
comprised nearly one-quarter of tl\e civilian labor forye 
but ov^ one-half of the unemployed. There was little 
difference in the metro atid nonmetro area percentages. 
However, there were differences in labor force partici- 
patioa and unemployment rates among subgroups of 
the youth population in metro and nonmctrO areas.*** 

This 'report provides an empirical basis for comparing 
^the labor force status of youth in metro and nonmetro 
areas. The report. also highlights the differences in 
labor market conditions faced' by youth who are en-: 
rolled in school and those who are not.* 

Youth UBemptoyment 

I Youth labor market problems in^both ncnmetro and 
^i^etro ams center around high jevelauDf 

' and ioW-paying^unsto^ employment. Nearly 96b,(M)0 
nbpmistro youth and over 2 million metro youth 16-24 
ye^rs of age were unemployed in 1979 (table 1) . Na- 
tionally, these piersons comprised nearly one-half of all 
unemployed workers. The unemployment rate for non- 

* metro teenagers - vl£-~19 ycare 

/. 2.7 times Ae rate for the total noriSietro labor force. 
For metro areas, the teehrigp^ rate was 16.3 percent, 2.8 
times the rate for all metro workers.^Thc unemploy- 
ment rate of metro and nonmetro teenagers, however, 
is hot statisticany different, at the 95-percent confi- 

" dence level. ^ * 



* Metro ma: all counties that are included in Standard Metropolitan Statis- 
tical Areas (8M3A). The definition used throughout this report corresponds to^ 
the 243 SM^A's recopU^ed at the time of the 1970 Census. 

' Nonmetro area; all counties outside nietro areas. 

* Italidied numbers in parentheses refer to items in the Literature Cited 

'^♦^iito fowx partidpation rate: the proportion 

tional population that l%cithef employed or activfcly seeking work.. 

* Unemploymeht rate: the proportion of the labor force which is without a 
Job and actively looking for work; 

School enrtdlment statud^ denoftea whether youth are enrolled as fun-time 
students or arc out of school. 



Although the unemployment rates for older youth 
(aged 20-24 yctf-a pld) w«re significantly lower .than 
this rates for teenagers^ they were still more tfian 50 
percent higher than the rentes for all workers in both . 
metro and nonmetro areas. An even more striking as- 
sessment of the labor force status of youth is provided 
by a comparison with the unemployment rate of the . 
25-ye«ir-old and over l^abor force. The unemployment - 
rate for.this older segmejjt of the labor force is only • 
around 4 percent in botfmetro iand nonmetro areas. . 
Thus, even older youtji (20-24-year-olds) experience 
unemployment more than twice as great as this group. 



Seflsocal Patterns of Youth 
Labor Force Participation 
and UneisiployKaent 



The size of the youth labor force varies greatly during 
any year. Labor fprcc'participation usually peaks in ^ 
the third quarter (July, August, September) and bot- 
toms out in the first qiiarter (January, February, 
March) (fig. 1) ; This trend is similar to that qf the 
labor force as a whdcbut the differences between the 
highest^d lowest rates are much greater for youth. 
The labor force paticipatioh rate for the total labor 
^rce usually varies by about 2 percaitage points dur- 
ing the j^ear, while the youth rate fluctuates by about . 
15 poinj^i^ 

"fOT^20-24-yearHE>ld8? The swings i^ the labor force par- 
ticipation of youth arc related to entry and 
school. Also, it appears th^t tiie dwi^ for youth 
-labor is related to its supply. ThuSj raplo^ oppor- 
timities for youth increase in the simimer months when 
youth are readily available. . ^ - 

The seasonal patterns of labor force participation and 
unemployment are not appreciably different for metro 
and ni«uncteo youth. Even though the noninetro youth 
unemployn^t rate is slightly lower than the metro 
rate, these differences are ^ardy statisticaUy 'sigmficant 

(14): ^ 

The rate of^labor force participation increased steadily 
between 1973 and 1979 for both metro and nonmetro 
» youth. Unemployment, hpw^ver, vaHed-acoqrding to 
the swings in the ecpnomy, peaking during tlie 197S-76 
recession period (figf 2). Nevertheless, the high rates 
of unemployment experienced during the recession ap- 



' lyfost of the variation in labor force participation during the year appears 
to result from the entry and exit of youtE in the labor force. The labor force ^ 
participation rates for the 35 and older population varies by barely 1 percent* 
age point during any s^car. ^ 
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pear not to have discouraged youth from searching for 
employment (7). 



daracterii^tics of the^ ^ 

Youth Labc^r Force- 

The youth labor force is quite heterogeneous although 
one often hears references to the "unemployment prob- 
lems of youth" CJ3 though youth are a single homogene- 
ous group. Howeverv several factors differentiate youth 
subgroups, ir^cluding nchool enrollment status, age, 
race, sex, and region'of residence. These subgroups 
often have ver^r different labor market esperiences ' 
iuidi generally face quite different s(iets of employment 
problems. ' , , ' . ^ 

Data from the March 1976 Current Population Survey 
(CPS) , the most current data for which all the vari- 
ables are available on a metro, nonmetro basisj are uti- 
lized in this analysis. The statistics cited for March 
1976 are represwitative of the first quarter eicperience 
of youtlr in, the labor .force. Comparisons of labor mar- 
ket experiences and characteristics ^^tween subgroups 
of the youth population based on this data should be 
interpreted as indicative of differences or similarities 
evident.throughout the year.' 

* Alt differences ciUd (n the text^are tUtittic«Ily significant at the 
90.percent confidence level greater. To check significance of other d^erenc«»^ 
in the tables, refer to the stindord error tabj« 'in the appendix. 



Youth labor force characteristics and experiences vary 
greatly by both school enrollment status and ag^. 
School ehrollmenfplaces demands on youth's time tor 
classroom instruction, • traveling to and from school, 



and assignments outside of school. Thus, it can be ex- 
pected that labor force participation rates and the ^ \ 
hours worked ^by school*enrolled youth will be vastly ' 

different from youth not enrolled in school. 

• * ■ ' .• * 

Age, however, is a proxy for several factors which de- 
termine the labor force eaperience of youth. As youths 
age, they acquire job skills and employment references 
while the maturation process develops their work hab-. 
its and attitudes. Thus, youth's employability is in-^ 
creased. For example, given a choice between two 
youths of different ages who are otherwise identical, 
employere ai^ likely to opt for the older of the two. . 
Age is also correlated, to some degree^ with school en- 
rollment status. More than eight out of ten 10-17-year- 
olds are. enrolled in school while barely oxie in pine 
22»24-yearK)lds are school enroll|es (tables 2 and 3). 
The following analysis .of the c^^aracteristics of youth 
and their labor market experiences focuses on two crit- 
ical differentiating factors — school enrollment status 
and age. ' • 



Table 1;;— Labor force chaiaieteristfcs of metro and nomnetro poiwlatioii, by age,J979 aniiual average 



Item 


Uiiit 


.Age ^ . • . ' 


16 and older * 


16-24 


16-19 


20-24 


p 25 and older 


Metro: 














. RTpulation 


Thousand 


109,969 


' 24,973 


11,056 . 


13^917 • 


84,996 


LcibK^r force " 


^ ^ do. 


*71,1$2 


\ 17,269 


6,439 


10,830 


53,923 - 


Lfibor force* 




ft . 










^ participa- 














\ tion rate 


•Percent 


64.7 


69.2 


" 58.2 


77.8 


63.4 


Employment * 


Thousand 


^67,029 


15,244 


. 5,388 


9,856 


51,784 


Unemployment 


^do. 


4,163 


- 2,025 


1,051 


974 


2,139 


Unemployment 














rate 


Percent 


5.8 


11.7 


16.3 


9.0 


4.0 


Nonmetro: 




> 










Population 


Thousand 


51,563 , 


11,093 


5,323 


5,770 


40,470 


Labor force 


do. 


31,716 


, 7,511 


3,073 


4,438 


24,205 


Labor' force 














participa- 














tion rate 


Percent 


61.5 


67.7 


57.7 


76.9* 


59.8 • 


Employment - 


Thousand 


29,916 


6,630. 


2,595 


4,035 


23,285 


Unemployment 


do. 


1,800 


; . 880 


477 


403 


920 


Unemployment 


\ ^ 












rate 


Percent 


5.7 


11.7 ~ 


15.5 


9.1 


3.8 



Source: (12). 

\ 
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Percent 




Figure 2 
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Table 2— Metro and aoBmetro yoiids tssi&JkA 
in school, by age, March 1914 



Age 

(yean) 


Metro 




Nonmetro 






Percent 




16-24 


38.9 






37.3 


J6-17 


82.1 






81.7 ' 


18-^21 


35.9 




t 


32.5 


22-24 


11.8 






7.8 



Source: (22), 

■ ■ .J 

Tabkf 3-r-Metro and nonmetro youth population by school 
enrolhiient status and age, March 1976 



(years) 


Total 


In .school 


Not in 
school 






. Thousands 




Metro: 
16-24 
1647 

, 18-21 
22-24 


24.067 
5,532 

10,927 
7.609 


9,359 ' 
4.5,40 t 
-^3,919 
899 


14,709 
992 
7,008 
6.709 


Nonmetro: 
16-24 
16-17 

• a8-21 
22-24 


11,179 
2,779 
5.045 
3,355 


4,173 
2,270 
1,641 
262 


7,007 
508 
3,405 
3,094 



Source: (12), 



Labor Force Participation ' ; 

The labor force participation rat^s of school-enrolled^ 
youth are about 45 percentage points lower tha^i "those 
of nonenrolled youth in both metro and nonmetro/^reas 
(table 4). The majority pf the variation in youth/labor 
force participation by ager is attributable to the differ- 
ent concentrations of enrolled and nonenrolled youth in 
each age category. Labor force participation for"16^17- 
year-olds w&ti 41 percent iaihetro areas and 3^ percent 
in nonmetro areas. However^ over 80 percent of both 
metro and nonmetro 16-ij^-year-olds were enrolled in 
school. Labor force ptarticipation for 22-24-year-olds 
was 75 percent for bpth metro and nomxfttro areas. / 
The higher labor force participation for this group xxur- 
rors the lower proportion of nonenrolled youth in this 
age gtoup, 12 percent in metro areas and 8 percent in 
nonmetro areas. Labor fo^ce pc^icipation rates in- - 
creased frpm relatively, low levels for 16-17-year=oIds to 
much higher levels for 22-24-year-olds in 1976. This 
could be attributed to lower levels of older-youth school- 
enrollment and not merely age. . . 



Labor force participation o{ enrolled youth averaged 
35 percent in metro areas* and 31 percent in notmietro 

' areias. Nonenrolled youth averaged SO^rceht labor 
force participation in metro areas and 77 percent in 
nonmetro areas. Altho^igh labor force participation in- 
. creased for both' enrolled and nonenrolled noranetro 
youth and nonenrolled metro youth as age increased, 
the variation by age in labor force participation within 
each ojf these enrollment status categories is small, rel- 
ative to the variation between school enrollment status 

' categories. In fact, labor force participation exhibited 
no statistically significant variation for enrolled metro 
youth by age, but' nonmetro labor force participation 
did increase significantly with age. * 

Unemployment 

Youth not enrolled ifi school experience lower levels 
of unemployment when compared with their school- ^ 
enrolled counterparts/ This is true for both metro and / 
nonmetro youth, although the differential in the un- ^ " 
employment rates between enrolled and nonenrolled 
youtli is greater for metro youth. Unemployment of 
school-enrolled metro youth averaged. 21.7 percent in 
1976, while'^the comparable rate for nonmetro youth 
was 17.4 per^^t" (table 5) . Unemploymlent rates for 
npnenrolled metro and nonmetro youth were essentially 
identical, averaging a'little pver 14 percent. ^ / 

/ tjnemployment rates fo^ youth decreased as age in- 
./6reased for all school enrollment and residence catego- 
ries. The unemployment rate for 22-24-year-old youth 
\yas nearly 12 percent for all school enrollment and res- 
idence citegories, except schoor-enrblled n^etro youth. 
Howevei, unemployment levels for 22-24-year-old 
youth weire still over twice the raike of the 25 and over^ 
labor force. • * 



Employmei^i-Population 
Ratio 

^ f 



The employment-population ratio is an excellent indi- 
cator of the relative employment position of youth in ^. 
the l()bor force.^This index measured the proportion of 
the population which is employed. The denominator of 
this index, youth population, exhibits little montnly 
variation. The linemployment rate, however, uses! the 
labor force as its base, which for some groups, pai;- 
ticularly yo^ith, varies greatly over the course of a^ 
year and is, thus, a much more yolatile measure. The ^■ 
employment-population ratios presented in table 6 indi- 
cate^that both-metro.and nonmetro schoolUnrolled 
youth have very low ratiolHimt nonenrolled youth have 
relatively high ratio8.vThis indicates that nonenrolled 
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TtMe 4— Labor Met partidpatioii rates fo7 metro and Bomnetro youth, 
by age, sex, and school eflroUment status, MarcU 1976 




Total 



Metro 



school 



Not in 
.school 



Total 



Nonmetro 



In 
school 



Not in 

'school- — 



Total: 
16t24 
16-17 
18-21 . 
22-24 
25 + 

Mal6: / 
y 16^24 
" 16-17 
18-21 
22^24 
25 + 

Female: 
16-24 
16-17 
18-21 
22-24 
25 + 



62.4 
40.8 
64.8 
'74.6 
61.7 



67.3 
42.6 
69.5 
83.1 
80.3 



57.5 
38.9 
60.3 
66.6 
42.3 




36.1 
35.2 
. 36.8 
37.4 



33.4 
32.6 
34.6 
31.5 



-1^1 



_ „ t applicable. 



Percent 



79.9 
71.9 
81.0 
79.8 



89.8 
79.0 
89.5 
91.9 



71.0 
65.4 
73.3 
69.5 



59.4 
35.1 
62.7 
74.6 
Sf.7 



68.1 
38.4 
71*0 
88.4 
75.7 



51.0 
31.8 
55.0 
60.8 
41.6 



30.5 
28.7 
31.5 
40.5 



32.2 
30.2 
33.6 
38.9 



28.2 
27.1 
29.4 
42.9 



76.6 
63.7 
77.7 
77.5 



90.6 
75.7 
90.0 
93.7 



63.6 
52.2 
66.8 
61.9 



Table 5-^UaeinploymeBt raties for metro and nonmetro^ by a|^ sex, and 
school enrolhuent status, March 1976 





Metro^ ) 


Nonmetro 




Item 
(years) 


Total ' 


In 


Not in i 
school 


Total 


In 
'school 


Not in 
school * 








. Tercent 






Total: 
16-24 
16^^17 
1^21 
22-24 
25+ 


15.7. 

22.4 

16.5 

12.1 " 
^ 5.9 


21.7 
25.0 
19.5 
^161 


^ 14.1 
16.9 
^ 15.8 
11.? 


15.0„ 
18.2 
16.8 
11.5 
5.6 


17.4 
19.0 
16.6 ^ 
11.7 


14.4 
16.5 
16.8 


Male: 

16-24 

16-17 

18«21 

22-24 ^ 
. 25+ 


17.1 
23.9 
18.3 
13.1 
5.7 


. '23.4 
26.8 
22.0 
15.2 


15.3 
17.4 
17.3 
13.0 


14.2 
20.0 
16.0 
10.1 
5.2 


18.7 
21.4 

16.6 ^ 
13:3 


13.2 
~ 17.3 
15.9 
9.9 


/ 

Female: . 
16-24 
16-17^ 
1^21 
22-2V 
25+ 


14.1 
• '20.8 
14.5 
10.9 
6.4 


19.7 
22.9 
16.5 
18^2 


12.6 
16.4 
14.0 
10.6 

J . 


16.p 
16.0 
17.7 
13.7 
6.1 


15.9 . 
16.4 

16.5^^ 
9.4 


16.0 
15.3 ' 
17.9 . 
' 13.9 



/ 



'"^ Not applicable. 
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youth are more frcquentj^ available for employment 
than school-enrolled youth. In fact, except for i6-17- 
year-old nonmetro youth, nonenrolled youth have a 
higher employment-population ratio thaiTlEeir adult 
(25 years and older) counterparts. Female youth es- 
pecicilly have a much higher labor force participation 
rate when compared with their adult counterparts 25 
years and older. - 

Part-time Employment ^> 

Voluntary part-time emplo3rment of yoAh appears to 
be strongly affected by age and school enrollment s^- 
tus (table 7). School-enrolled youths are much, more 
likely to be employed part-time than their nonenroll^ 
c<]>iinterparts. Youth aged 16-17 years old also are more 
likely to be employed part-timet regardless of school en- 
rollment status. 

School enrollment places great demands on a youth's 
time and it is not surprising that those enrolled youths 
who are employed arc cverWhehningly part-time work- 
ers, both in metro as well as nonmetro areas. Non- 
.enrolled 16-17-year-oldj5 are primarily part-time workers 
due to their relative lack of skills and a lack of interest 
by employers.^ ^ 



Minority Youth _ . • ^ ^ « ' 

Black and otlier^pinority youth ericounter more labor- 
market difficulty than their White counterparts. ^Labor 
force participation rates for'^minority youth are signifi- 
oaatly lower than the rates f&r Whites, particularly for 
those enrolled in school (table 8)\ Unemployment.rates 

' for Black and other minority youth are al^a^ignifi- . 
cahtly higgler than for White youth in both metro and 
nonmetro areas (table 9) . This evidence, as reflected 
by high unemployment rates, suggests that minority 
youth are. discouraged ^from labor force participation by 
poor employment prospects. However, an equally plaus- 

' ible explanation is that minprity youth do not have 
physical'access to employtiient'bpportunities because 
^ey do not reside near emplo3riuent centers (9)'. • 

The employn)ent-popf!ilation ratios ial3o connote the 
severe labor market difficulties encountered by minor- 
ity yoiith in metro as well as ncnmet^o areas (table 
10) . Schopl-enrolled minority youth have extremely low 
employment-population ratios,, vvfveraging less than half 
the rate for Whi^ youth. « 



TaMe 6-'EnploynicBt-|iopiiiatioB ratios for ■wdro and noBmetro yontli by a«e» sex, audi 
sdwol enroUBcnt states, March 1^6 . « 



• - Not appUcable. 
/ Source (12). 



Item 
'(y*ears) 




Metro 


Wonmetro — ^ 


Total 


■, In\ 
school^ ' 


Not in 
school 


Total 


In 
school 


Not in 
sehool 






V 


^Tcent 






Total: 














16r-24\ 


52.6 


27.3 


68.6 


50.5 


iZ5.2 


65.6 


.,16-17 \ 


31.6 


25.2 


59.8 


28.7 


23.2 " 


53.3 


18-21 so 


54.1 


28.8 


68.3 


52.2 


,26.3 


. 64.7 


22-24 


65.5 


29.7 


70.3 


66.0 


35.5 


68.6 


25+ 


58.0 






54.5 






Male: 














16-24 


55.8 


27.7 


76.1 


58.4 


26.1 


78.6 


16-17 


32.4 


25.8 


^5.3 


30.8 


23.8 


62.7 


18-21 


56.8 


28.7 


74.0 


59.6 


28.0 


75.7 


22-24 


72.2 


31.7 


80.0 


79.5 . 


33.5 


84.4 


25+ 


75.7 






71.7 






Female: 














16-24 


49.4 


26.8 


62.1 


"^42.8 ^ 


24.2 


53.4 


16-17 


30.8 


25.2 


54.5 


26.7 


22.7 


44:4 


18-21 


51.5 . r 


28.9 


63.0 


45.3 


24.5 ^ 


54.9 


22-24 


59.3 


"25.7 


62.1 


52.5 


39.0 


53.3 


25+ 


39.6 






39.1 







In 
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TaUe 7-:Part-dilie mployiiieiit as m pcrccttt of total employiiient for ibetro and nonmetro yi 
by agc^ and se&ool wolbiieat status^ March 1976 



Age 




. Metro 




Nonmetro 


Total 


In 

\ school 


' Not in 
school 


Total 


In 

^ school 


T 

Vv 


Not 

school. ' 








* Percent 








16-24 * 
16-17 
18-21 
22-24 


36.7 

' 88:7 

37.5 
18.0 


93.7 
96.5 . 
92.0 
88.4 


^22.5 
73.5 
24.6 
13.9 


•33.5 
s3.9 
33.2 
15.8 


92.9 
93.9 
9L2 . 
83.0 




20.0 
64.6 
21.9 
12.3 


Source- 




■ ^ 














Table 8— Labor force pardcipation rateslfor metro and nonmetro youth by race, age, and ; 
/ school enroUmert statns, March 1976 




Item 
(years) 


Metro 


Nonmetro 


Tots! 


In 
school 


Not in 
school 


Total 


^ ^ In 
school 


; Not in 
school 








Fercent 








•» 

Minority: 
16-24„ 
16-.17 
18-21 ^ 
22-24 


49.2 
21.7 
52.6 
66.2 


19.0 
15.4 
22.9 
21.2 


707 
56.5 
71.4 
72.0 


49.7 
36.6 
. 51.7, 
73.0 


1S,3 \ 
12.6 
» 16.4 
39.3 




71.7 
49.5 
71.1 
75.2 


White: 
16-24 
16-17 
18-21 
22-24 


64jB 
44.6 
67 0 
76.0 


38.0 
37.8 
38.3 
37.8 


81.5 
74.5 
,82.7 
81.2 


«).7 
36.6 
64.2 
74.8 


32.6 

30.8 . 
33.8^ ^ 
40.S 




77.3 . : 
64,1 
78.6 
77.8 


' QfDurcc: (13). 

















Table 9— Une Mpl oyieat rates for metro and noametro ymitfi by race, 8fe» and ^ 
school omBinnt 8tattt^ March 1976 



Item 
(years) 


Metro 




Nonmetro 




Total 


In. 
school 


Not in 
school 


Total 


school 


\ / Not in ^ 
school 



. Minority: 
-16-24 
16^17 
18-21 
22-24 

White: 
16-24 
46-17 
18-21 
22-24 . 



Source: (17). 



27.0 
20.^' 
28.7 
21.5 



14.1 
20.7 
14.8 
10.6 



43.3 
46.4 
42.9 
32.2 



19.6 
23.;2 
16 
14.6 



23.9 
31.7 
25.8 » 
21.0 



12.6 
15.0 
14.3 
10.4 



Arce/it 



22.9 
17.2 
27.6 
14.7 



14.2 
17.2 
15.6 
11.2 



33.8 
37.1 
31.6 
29.5 



16;*:^ 

is.r 

10.2 



21.4 

39:a 

27.1 
14.2 



13.6^ 
T5:2 
15.6 
lii2 



9> 



ERLC 



■(: 

t; ■ 
li : 
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Nonmetro&huth in the Labor Force 



Regkmal Comparisons 

Regionally ,J:here is some variation in the labor force 
status of youth. The most striking difference is. the 
low level of labor force participation of school-enrolled 
nonmetro youth in the South and their high unem- 
ployment, resulting in a low employment-population 
ratio (tables 11, 12. and 13). School-enrolled youth 
in the metro Northeast also have a low emplo>rmait- 
population ratio as do nonenrolled nonmetro youth 
in the West. Labor fores and employment condi- 
tions for youth appear to be best in the north-central 
region across all school-enrollment status and residence 
categories. 

Occupational Composition of Yoath Employment 

The occupational composition of youth employment 
was skewed toward lower tevel occupations in 1976 
\ (tabl# 14) . Clerical, operatives, and service worker 
occupations accounted for over 50 percent of youth 
employment in both metzro and nonmetro areas, but im- 
portant: tnetro-nonmetro differences were evident. Non- , 
metro females vfere more likely than metro females to 
be employed as^ operatives and service workers. Metro- 
nonmetro differences were less pronounced for males, 
adthough a.higher proportion of nonmetro males'were 
employed as farmworkers and operatives, and a higher 
proportion of, metro males werie service worlcers. 

Youth occupations are highly correlated ynth jschool 
status* A significant number of employed students were 
in service occupations. Nonenrollisd female youth were * 
concentrated in clerical occupations; however, there 
were significant differences between metro and non- , 



metro areas. Only one-third of employed nonmetro 
female youth held clerical jobs as compared with 46 
percent of metro female youth. 



Industry Cbmposition of 
Youth Employment . 

Youth are employed in all industries; however, over 75 
percent are employed in manufacturing, the wholesale * 
and retail trade, and the seryioe industry (table* 15) 
The; principal difference in youth employment between 
metro and nonmetro areas is that there is a higher con- 
"centration of nonmetro males employed in agriculture, 
forestry, and fisheries. 

Employment of school-enrolled youth, particularly fe- 
males, is even more concentrated Female students are 
employed in the wholesale and retail trade and the 
service industry almost exclusively. These two indus- 
tries account for over 90 percent of. the metro anid 
nonmetro emplo3mient of school-enrolled women. This ' 
concentration of studc^nt employment in a few indus- 
tries results from the limited ability of industry to ade- 
quately utilize large numbers of part-time workers. 

Employment of out-of-school youth is somewhat more 
dispersed across industries. However, manufactuiring is' 
the sole industry which employs a significantly larger 
proportion of, nonenrolled youth when compared to the 
industry composition of school-enrolled youth. The pri- 
mary metro, Qonmetro difference iaJtheemployment 
structure of out-otschogLyou^Jfls th^ higher concen- 
tration of noxim^nrwomen in manufacturing, when 
*compared-t<rtlieir metro counterparts. 



Table 10— Empk^^rment-jw^ ratios for naetro^nd^Donniebo youth by race, age, and school enroUment status, March Wl^ a 



Item^ 
(years) 



Mctro^ 



Total 



school 



Not in 
school 



Total 



Nonmetro 



In 
school 



Not in 
school 



Minori^ 

16^17 
i&*21 
22-24 

WhStr. ; 

' 16^24 
- 16-17 
c ^ '18-21 
.V ; 22-24 



Source: (12). 



■ , 8. 



35.9 
12:9 
37.5 
52.0 



55.6 
35,4 
57.1 
68.6 



M).8 
8.3 
13.1 
14.4 



30:6 
29.1 
31.9 
32.2 



53.8 
38.6 
53.0 ^ 
'56.9 



71.2 
63.3 
70.9 
72.8 



Percent 



38.3 
17.7 
37.5 
62.2 



52.1 
30.3 
54.2 
66:4 



1-2 



10.2 
7.9 
11.2 
27.7 



27.3 
25.3 
28.6 
36.5 



56.3 
30.0 
51.8 
64.5 




Sigurd R. Nilaen 



TaUe il--Labor torce partidpatioa rates for aBdjnoBinetro ycnth by regioii and school enrollment sUtiis» March 1976 



Rqpon 


1 Metro 


Nonmetro 


Total 


In 
school 


Not in 
school 


Total 


In 

school 


Not in 
school - 


ynited^States 
Northeast 
North-central 
South 

West ^ V 


*\ Percent 

62.4 i . 34.9 ' 79.9 59.4 30.5 ' 76.6 
59.0 28.4 ' .82.2 61.9 32.9 83.6 

65.7 1 42.1 . 81.1 64.3 37.1 81.2 * 

61.8 \ 31.2 78.5 5S.7^ 22.5 73.6 
62.7 38.0 77.7 " 58.1 37.6 " *69.8 



Source: (U). 




fable 12— UneittpkiyDient ratei for metro and nonmetro .youth by^egioo and school enroUment status,.March 1976 



4 

Region , 


-X Metro 


Nonmetro ^-^ 


Total 


In 
school 


Not in 
school 


Total 


In 
school 


Not in 
school 


United States 
Northeast 
North-central 
South . A 

- West 


' ■ ^ , Percent * 

15.7 - - '21.7 14.1 ' . 15.0 17.4 14.4 

18.1 22.8 16.9 16.1 . 16.4, V 16.0 
15.3 ».2 - : 0_ 14.0 14.5 12.0 15.2 ' 

13.2 ' • 22.1 ' ^^"^^^H.!^ 14.6 23.3 13.2 

^ 16.8 . 24.0 " 14.6^^""^---^^_^16.4 - 20.2 " 15.2 • 


Source: (J2). . . \ ' ^"^^^^^^^^''^---^..^^ ^k. 

' ■ ■■ ■ ■ : _ \ ■ ' ■ ■ : - ' ■ ■ ■ 

Table 13 — Employmebt-popoktioh ratios for metro and .nonmetro yoath b^ region and school enroUment status, March 1976 


Re©on 


Metro 


. Nonmetro 


Total 


In . 
school . 


\ Not in 
^school 


Total 


In 
school 


Not in ^ 
school 


United States 
Northeast , 
North^central 
South • 

7 West • 


^Percent " . 

52.7 27.3 68.6 50.5 * 25.2 65.6 
"48.3^ 21.9^ ^ 68.3 51.9 27.5 • ' . 70.2 
55.6 34.0 69.7 55.0 32-6 6d.9 
53.3 24.3 65.6- " 47.6 17.3 - 63.9 ^ • 
52.2 28.9 66.4, 48.6 30.0 59.2 . ^ 



Source: (13). 



Nonmetro Youth in the Labor Force 



TaUe 14— OccapttiOD oi empfoyinetit of youth by school enroUmeot status and sex, March 1976 



Employment by 
i occupation ^ 



Metro 


V Nonmetro 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


M^ie 


Female 



All workers: 
Total employment 



Professional, technical 
and kindred workers 

Managers and admin- 
\ istrators 

Sales workers 

Clerical workers 

Craft>yorkers 

Operatives, except 
transportation 

Transportation equipment 
opcTPtives 

Nonfarm laborers 

Service workers 

Farmworkers 



Workers enrolled in school: 
To.tal employment > 



Professional, technical 
and kindred workers 

Managers and admin- 
istrators 

Sales wprkers 

.Clerical workers 

Craftworken^ 

Operatives, except 
transportation 

Transportation equipment 
operatives 

Nonfarm laborers 

Service workers 

Farmworkers 



Workers not enrolled in school: 
Total employment / 



Professional, technical, 

andHndredjyqrkers < 
Managers and admin- . J 

istrators ■ 
Sales workers ^ \ 

Clerical workers ' \ 

Craftworkers \ 
Operatives, except 

transportation \ 
Transportation equiphient \ 

operatives • 
Nonfarm laborers \ 
Service workers 
Farmworkers 



Thousands 











ft 




2,648 


6,621 


6,027 ' 


5,645 


3,206 


2,439 








y 


/ 




9.6 


8.3 


11.0 


8..3 


6.9 


10.2 


3.9 


5.1 


2.7 


2.9 


4.0 


1.5 


7.7 


6.6 


8.9 


5.9 


4.7 


7.6 


25.7 


9.6 


43.3 


16:7 


5.1 


32.0 


8.6 


15.5 


.1 


9.9 


16.0 


1.9 




14.2 ' 


6.7 


16.3 


18.4 


13.5 


3.0 


- 5.3 


.4 


3.8 


6.0 


.8 


8.6 


15.1 


1.4 ' 


10.6 


17.5 


1.7 


21.3 


18.7 


24.2 


19.3 


11.5 


29.7 


1.1 


1.7 


.5 


6.2 


9.8 


1.4 






Thousands 






2,553 


1,380 


1.774 


1,051 


552 


499 






Percent 








7.1 


8.2 


5.7 


6.2 


5.0 


7.5 


1.2 


1.9 


.4 


.2 


^ 




10.7 


8.6 


13.1 


7.7 


6.3 


9.3 


20.1 


9.5 


32.7 


16,9 


8.4. 


26.2 


1.7 , 


2.5 


.7 


3.1 


4.4 


1.6 


4.5 


7.2, 


1.4 


6.4 


10.9 


1.5 


1.8 


3.1 


.3 


1.8 


2.7 


.9 


11.3 


19.2 


2.0 


^0.9 


19.7 


1.2 


39.4 


36.5 ' 


42.7 


37^7 


27.0 


49.6 


2.3 


3.4 


1.0 


9.1 


^ 15.4 


2.1 



Thousands 

10,095 5,242 4,853 **.594 

Percent 



2.654 



1,940 



10.2 


8.4 , 


12,2 


8.8 


7.5 


. - 10.8 


4.6 


5.9 


3.^ 


3.6 


4.8 


- 1.8 


6.9 


- 6.0 


7.9 ' 


5.5 


4.4 


7.1 


27.1 


9.7 


45.8 


. 16.7 


4.4 


, 33.5 


10.3 


18.9 


1.0 


11.5 


18.5 




12.2 


16.0 


8.0 


18.5 


20.0 


16.5 


3.3 


5.9 


.4 


4.2 


6.7 


.7 


7.9 


14.0 


1.3 


10.6 


17.0 


1.8 


16.7 . 


14.0 


19.7 


15.1 


8.3 


24.6 


.8 


1.2 


.4 


5.5 


817 


• 1.2 



— Roundt to iCTO. 
Source: , rw;. 
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Table 15— Industry of employment of youth by scnooi enroUroent sUtus tnd/sex, March 1976 



En?ployznent by 
industry 



Total 



Metro. 



Male 



Female 



Nonmetro 



Total 



Male 



Female 



All workers: 
Total employment 



Agriculture, forestry, and 

fisheries 
Mining 
Construction 
Manufacturing 

Transportation, conununication, 

"and otiier public utilities. 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Finance, insurance, and 

real estate 
Services 

Government , 



Workers enrolled in vchool: 
Total emplpymerV 



Agriculture, forestry, and 
fisheries — -^-^ 
Mining 
Construction 
Manufacturing 

Transportation, communication, 
. and other public utilities 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Finance, insurance, and. 

real estate 
Services 

Government . » 



Workers not enrolled in school: 
Total employment 



, Agriculture, forestry, and 

fi«bcrics^ 

"Minirig" 
Construction 

Manitfacfuiing ^ 
Transportation, communi<;ation, 

and other public utilities 
Wholesale and retail trade ^ 
Financ^, insurance, and 

real estate t 
Services 
Government 



10,095 



, 1.6 
.4 
.^1 
19.2 

5.5 
29.0 

7.6 
27.4 
4.3 



Thousands 



12,648 


6,621 


6,d27 

/Percent 


5,645 


1.8 
.3 
4.3 
16.2 


2.7 
.5 

7.7 • 
20.4 

1 


/ 0.8 . . 

/ . 

/ /1 1.5 


6.7 
1.5 
6.0 
21:2 


4.8 
r 32.7 


6.1 
34.3 


3.5 
31.0 


4.1 
28.3 


6.5 
29.7 

0./ 


3.5 
. 21.5 


9.9 

38.6 ) 


3.2 
26.1 
2.8 


2,553 


1,380 


ThousandQ 
1.774 1,051 






Percent 


9.7^ 
.4 
1.9 
2.8 


2.8 


4.3 


1.1 


.9 

( 4.2 


1.3 
6.5 


.4 
1.6 


2.3 
47.5 


3.3 
49.5 


1.0 
45.1 


io 

42.5 


2.4 
38.6 
1.3 


2.1 
31.9 
1.1 


2.7 
46.5 i 
1.6 


1.3 
38.9 
. ^ 1.5 



Thousands 
5,242 \j '4,853 4,594 

• Percent 



3,206 



2,654 



2,439 



10.6 


1.6 




2.5 


n 




10.3 


A ' 




24.1 


17.3 ^ 




5.1 


2.9 




27.0 


30.1 




1.9 


5:0 




15.5 


• 40.0 




3.1 


2.4 




552 


499 




» 

16.2 


2.4 




.5 


.3 




3.1 


.6 




4.4 


I.O, 




2^6 ' ' 


- i.iz r 




44.0 , 


40.7 




2.0 


.7 




25.5 


51.8 




1.6 


1.3 y 





l;940 



2.3 


0.8 ; 


6.1 


9.5. 


1.4 


.15 


i: i 


1.7- 


2.9 


.2 


9.4 


.6 


6.9 ^ 


11.8, 


.4 


24.1 


.13.9V 


. 25.4 . 


28.2 


21.(5 


6.9 , 


4.0 I 


4.6 


5.6 . . 


3.4 


30.2 


27.6 1 


25.1 


23.4 


27.4 


3.9 


11.6 1 


3.6 


i.a^ ' 


6.1 


18.8 


36.7 1 


23.4 


13.4 


37;0 


3.9 


4.7 1 


3.1 


3,5 


2.7 



— Roundi to lero. ' 
Source: (13). 
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^ohmetro Youth in the Labor Force 



Mean FArninfi^ and . 
Duntioa of fiinploymeot 

Average earnings for nonmetro youth are lower than 
average metro youth eamii^s. In 1975, nonmetro youth 
earned, on average, $3, 193, only SS^percrat of the 
$3,639 earned; on average, by metro youth (table 16) . 
The difference between metro and nonmetro youth 
mean earnings is, however, ldi8 than the metro, non- 
ipetro differential in eamiiligs for all worked. This 
lower n^etroy nonmetro earnings differential for y&uth 
results, miost likely, from the more similar composition 
of youth employment in metro and nonmetro areas, as 
compared to the composition of older workier emplc^- 
ment. Because youth, r<%ardless of geographic ideation, 
possess, few marketable skills, they generally obtain 
employment in the same types of low-wage jobs. 

•..•.'■/■■.■■ 
The distribution of employment b^ duration of employ- 
ment, exhibits little metro, nonmetro variation (table. . 
17) . Youth aged 16-17 are primarily employed part- 
time; most are employed part-year. Youth aged 22-24 
are principally full-time workers, with more than half 
working year-round. 



ReasonslTor UtiempIoymeQt 

Unemployed youth are generally out of work not be- 
cause they^tiave lost a jot^ or they have left a job, but^ 
.principally because they are looking for their first job, 
or. are re-entering the labor force in search of a job 
(table 18) . The distribution of reasons for tmemploy-^ 
ment given by unemployed youth varies greatly by 
school status. ' 

Eighty-thre^ percent of metro area unemployed stu- 
dfents^ and 91 percent of nonmetro area students were 
withoi^ jobs because they were either new entrants or 



TaUe 16— AmiDal ftTerage eamiiu^ of youth 
by etnployiiieiit 8tatiis».1975 



Employment <'*^atus 


Annual earnings 


Metro' 1 Nonmetro 


r- 


Dollmra ^ 


Totol: . 
Fulltime, > carround 
Part*time, year-round 
Full-time, part-year 
Part*tiQie, part-year 


3,639: 3,193 
7,215 ; 6,297 
2,530 1,999 
2,327 2,006 
843 745 



re-entrants to the labor force in March 197C\ The sig- . 
nificantly higher rate of new entrants and renentrants 
to the labor force of nonmetro students results from 
the lower rate of job leavers. Nonstudents cited job . 
loss and job leaving as the reasons for unemployment ' 
at similar rates in metro and nonmetro areas. ITew 
entry and re-entry accounted for 'about 50 percent of 
the unemployment of nonstudents in both metro and 
nonmetro areas^ V 

The distribution of reasons for youth uneznplojrment 
was sifl^ficantly different from the older labor force 
(25 years old and over) whose unemplojrment is , 
largely accounted for. by job loss (69 percmt of the 
unemployed in metro areas and 67 percent in nonmetro 
areas)'-. 

^Long-term unemployment appears to be a more serious 
problem for the adult labor force (aged 25 and over) 
than for youth.' However, nonstudent youth have ap- ' 
proximately the same,rate of long-term unemployqient 
as compared with the older labor force, about 45 per- 
cent of the unemployed for all groups. Students, how- 
ever/exhibit a much lower rate of long-term unemploy- 
ment, about 25 percent in both metro and nonmetro 
areas.. From the data available, it is impossible to^ de- 
termine if their unemploymjent is' terminated t)y ;obtain- 
ing employment, if they becoxhe discouraged uid drop 
out of the labor force, or if they quit work for reasons . 
related to attending school. 



'Implications and 
Cbndusions 



Youtiti experience labor market dffficultiiss regardless of 
where they live. Public policy designed to treat the ■ 
. problems of youth in the labor market, , therefore, must 
bo sufficiently flexible to deal, with both the metro and 
the nonmetro aspects of the problem.^ 

The IncorporAion of all youth into the labor force is 
difficult f!i5J. However, it appeara to be most difficult 
for teenagers, students, and minorities. An especially 
pressing issue is the youth making the transition , from 
classroom to labor market (3), Although the Unempioy- 
ment rate is' greater for students; the number of out- . . 
of-school youth who are unemployed is substantially 
'greater. 

The unemployecTbiit-of^chool youth should be the ob- 
ject of public policy concern because these youth repre- 
sent a valuable resource to the economy which should^ 
be utilized. Studies have concluded that periods of liii- 



Source: (12)^ 



* Lonc«tcnn unemployroent ii defined being unemployed for 15 weekt or 

nxtre. 
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Table 17— EaployHMit wtMtm for metro and Dooraetro youth by age, 1975 



Bmployinent 
status 




Metro 




Nonmetro ^. ' 


16-24 
years 


16-17 
years . 


18-21 ^ 
' _ years 


. 22-24 
years 


16-24 
years 


16-17 
years 


18-21 
jrcars 


22-24 
years 


■> ' - 








Thounanda 








Tdtal 


17,116 


2,639 


8,393 


6,085 


8,114 


1,524 


3,917 


2,693 



• Full-tiine, 
/■ year-round 
Part-tirae, 

year-round 
Full-time, 
part-year 
. Part-tixne, V 
part-year ► 



Percent 



33.4 
14.7 

S8.2 
23.7 



2.2 


29.7 


52.1 


34:2 • 


3.1 


31.7 


22,5 


15.7 


9.8 . 


12.2 


20.2 


, : 12.4 


15.8 , 


32.0 


28.3 


, 31.6 


i 26.2 


36.3 


59.4" 


22.6 


/9.7 , 


22.1 




19.7 



55.4 
7.5 

27.8 
8.4 



Source: (12), 



Table 18— Uoemployiiieat aad reaaoas for iBMO^ploymeat for metro aacl ooametro youtb, 
^ b^ sclMxrl caroSmeat stahiB» ^^ 



Reasons for 


M^tro 


, • h ■ 


Nonmetro 




unemployment 
by age , 


Total 


In 
''school 


Not in 
school 


Total 


In 
school 


. Not in 
school 


16-24 years: 






Thousancfs 







Unemployed 



Job losers 
Job leavers 
New entrants 
and re-entrants 

25-f years: 

Unemployed 



Job losers 
Job leavers 
New entrants 
and re-entrants'' 



2,360 



29.5 
12.2 

58.3 



2,951 



68.6 
9.9 

21.3 



709 



7.6|? ^^ • 



1,651 997 
Percent 



82.5 



37.9 
14.2 



30.0 
9.9 



47.9 60.1 

Thouaanda 

1^219- 

Percent 

— 67.0 

— 10.8 

— 22.2 



222 



8.8 
.7 

90.5 



775 



36.0 
12.6 • 

51.4 



^ - Not flppUcable 

,3ource: (t7). 



/VohimfraJi^ the Labor Force 



emplojrikierit or idleness during this critical transition 
; often" c<melate highly with unemployment and other 
: teb(ar.inarket d^^ (1)- . 

putH^f-schbol youth comprise nearly 20 jpcrccnt of the 
.labor forjwvyrt 30 per^fent ofthe unra-^ 

ployi^. Because many do not poseess^prk skills 
or relevant work experience; cadf«er^-^ . 
mdiit is difficult. However^ statistics imply that unem- 
ploymait of ybutli declines as work experience is . 
obtained Thus, the unemployment rate of 22-24-year- 
olds is signi&cantly Icwer than the unemployment rate 
for younger youth. 

Facilitating the^ school-to^work transition, especially for 
teenagers, minorities, and youth from economically dis- 
advfmtaged areas, appears to be the primary role which 
public ix)licy. shihild play in treating the yoiith eiAploy^ 
merit problem. -^^^^ ^ 

Care should be •s-l'^rcised in developing relevant pro- 
grams to deai with the nonmettja problem, even though 
the youth problem in nonmetroweas is similar to the 



metro problem. Certain characteristics of nonmetro 
areas may also determine the degree of participation or 
ultimate success of a program. For example, distance . 
between residence and place of work are often greater ^ 
in npnmetro areas, many places are diffictdt to reach, 
and public transportation generally does not exist. 
Often, a youth must rely on others for transportation. 
*The combiiiation of long distances and longer traveling 
time is probably one reason Why labor force participa- 
tion rates for nonmetro students .are lawer. Also,' the 
tripto and from school often extendi the school day 
.enough to effectively preclude any labor market activ- 
ity, except for those residing near both school and 
«nployment. ♦ / 

FutSire research should addtess/Siich questions as: 
What effect will continued shifts in the economy to- 
ward the -service^ sector have on youth employment? 
Will the population shifts which occurred in the sev- 
enties unpact upon the youth employment situation in 
rural areas? ^d, ccta the specific employment prob- 
lems confronting rural youth be more fully de^ned| 
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Use t^^^ obtain the stahdfitfd drror 

. ((Ts) for^^ ^tUnated percentai;e-^^I^^ may! be necessary 
to intisinp^^ error, for exam* 

jple^ when jromp^ a difference 

V betWeeh <ratima^ 34 
\ percent of the l&-17-yearK)ld metro s^dents w^ 
ttlie labbir f^ percent crf^e / • 

U6-17-y(W^^^^ this 
S.3-percofit cUi^^ obtain the>ase . 

4,540 formctro an**2,270 for 
. nonmdxo (numbers are in thoujsands) . The standard 
errpr of a difference is defined as 



In this example the standard, error of 34 percent with a 
base of 4,546 is 1.109 (obtained by interpolation from 



the standard error in the appendix table) . The stand- 



ard error of 28.7 jpercent with a^base of 2,270 is 1.396, 

^ The standard error of the difference then is 

o^.^ (1.109)' + (1.396^ 1.78 

The jstamdard mor at tie 9(^-perce^^ 
the es^percent levelorjjl:(l^?8)r^^ The standard 
error at thej[5^perc3irjevel^ is 1.96 times the 68-percent 
' lley^6r^E96 ( 1.78) , 0^ 3.5. Thus, one nwiy conclude that 
^;lfie^difference ill laboi^ force partidpation^o 16-17-year- 
old students in metroFareas is statistically significant 
at the 9S-perc«it level from that of nonmetro ^ 
16-17-year-old students^ 



APPENDIX 

General standard errors of csdouted perccatages (68 duuccs oat of 



100) 



Bstimated base 








Bstimated percentage - 








or percentage 
(thousands) ^ 


1 or . 
99 


2 or 
98 


5 or 

' 95 


10 or 
90 


15 or 
85 


20 or 
80 . 


25 or 
75 


35 or 
65 


'50^ 












Percent 










75;:. 




1 2.3 


3.6 


5.0 


5.9 


6.7 


7.2 


7.9 


8.3 


100. ....«...«. ...4 


1.4 


2.0 


3.1 


4.3 


15.2 \ 


5.8 


^ 6.2 


6.9 


7.2 \ 


250. ........ 


V .9 


1.3 


2.0 


2.7 


3.3 . 


3.7 ; 


4:0 


4.4 


4.6 


500. .» a.'..'.. » . . . . . 




.9 . 


1-4 


1.9 


2.3 


2.6 


2.8 


3.1' 


.3.2;. , 




.5v 


.6. 


1.0 


1.4 


^1.6 , 


1.8 


K 

2.0 


. 2.2 


2:3 


2,000 . ^ 


.3^ 


■ .5 


.7 


1.0 


1.2 
or 


1.3 


1-4 




1.6 


6.000.. 


.2* . 


.3 


.4 


. -6 


.7 


.7 


.8 


.9 


.9 


10,000............ 

• • 


.14 


.2 


.3 


.4 


.5 « 


.6 


-6 






20,000....; 


.10 


.14 


.2 


.3 


.4 


.4 


.4 : 


. T. .5 , 


•5 


'40,000 


.07 


; -10 


.2 


.2 - 


.3 , 


.3 


.3 


.3 


^ .4 


60.000.....':...... 


.06 


.08 


.13 


.2 . 


.2 


.2 


.3 


.3 , 


.3 * 


'100,000........... 


.05 


.06 


V .10 




.2 


.2 


.2 


.2 


.2 


160,000... 


.04 


.05 


.08 


. .11 


,13 


•14 


.2 


.2 


.2 



Sourer. Bureau of the Ceninit. "Sod^ and Bcooomie CharacCerittict of the Metrofx^tui and NofUfKtropoUtan Population. 1977 and 1970/V Curra/ie Populmtion 
J?apoi^i. Series P-33. No. 75. US. Dcpartmdit of Commerce. Waahl^^ 
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